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A  Prayer  for  Raiment 

CLOTHE  my  body,  if  Thou  wilt,  in  sober 
hue; 
The  homely  wren  hides  easily  from  view. 

Yet,  deck  my  mind  in  gold  and  silver  sheen 
Like  a  dove's  plumes  with  rainbow  lights 
between. 

And  for  my  soul — give  me  as  bUthe  array 
As  Thy  blue  kingfisher  wears  every  day. 


My  Dustman 

HIS  eyes  see  uncouth  shapes ; 
His  hands  must  handle  grime  ; 
His  nose  must  sense  unfragrant  things, 
Most  of  the  time. 

All  this,  that  I  may  dream 

Of  loveliness  and  grace  ; 
That  nought  unseemly  shaU  come  near 

My  own  fastidious  face. 

He  shoulders  slow  decay, 

Tarnished  and  undivine, 
That  scent  and  sjnnmetry  may  stay 

And  still  be  mine. 

Could  any  king  bestow 
More  kindness,  greater  bHss  ? 

Could  an  archangel  hope  to  bring 
A  greater  boon  than  this  ? 
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The  Musician 

ONCE  on  a  blustering  November  day, 
When  red-gold  leaves  went  racing  far 

away, 
An  ancient  piper  wandered  at  his  will 
Up  to  the  sheepfold,  back  and  down  the  hill, 
Dreaming  of  larches  in  a  lonely  wood. 
Till,  pausing  at  the  old  bam  door,  he  stood 
And,  breathing  through  the  keyhole  once  so 

mute. 
He  made  a  flute. 

O  flute,  full-throated  and  so  gay. 
Right  merrily  you  hurled 
Glad  songs  of  happy  harvest  fields 
Into  the  silent  world. 
Slow  solemn  fugues  of  oats  and  rye, 
And  clover  voices  quavering  high, 
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The  Musician 

While  wheat  and  barley  seemed  to  sing 
Of  threshing-floor  and  winnowing. 

O  flute,  0  flute,  and  what  were  you 
Before  that  merry  piper  blew? 

Down  and  down, 

All  through  the  town, 

Passing  the  ricks  of  garnered  hay 

\Vhere  the  bent  thatcher  stands  all  day, 

Passing  the  hedge  where  the  wild  hop  twines, 

And  briony  trails  her  coraUed  vines, 

Passing  the  stream  with  her  mossy  stones, 

Passing   the   church   where   the   old  vane 

moans, 
A  fiddler  came  to  the  harbour  bar 
"Where  the  slow  tide  waits  for  the  evening 

star. 
For  rough  brown  cords  of  boats  a-swing 
Would  make  him  many  a  fiddle-string. 

Tender  and  true 

The  notes  he  drew. 

Lilting  high 

To  the  cloud-racked  sky, 
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The  Musician 

Lilting  low 

To  the  ebb  and  flow. 

Lilting  sweet 

To  the  sUent  street, 

LUting  far 

To  the  morning  star. 

Till  dawn  came  cool  and  grey 

With  streaks  of  rosy  day. 

O  fiddle,  fiddle,  tell  me  true. 
Without  the  fiddler  what  were  you  ? 

Once  in  the  annals  of  mankind 
There  came  a  mighty  rushing  Wind 
Breathing  through  men  uncouth  and  mean 
WUd  sagas  of  a  realm  unseen. 

Some  hearing,  laboured  to  forget : 
Others  made  sport  of  them,  and  yet 
The  song  they  piped  from  town  to  to\Mi 
Turned  the  world's  notions  upside  down. 
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Adam's  Funeral 

AT  Adam's  funeral  his  race 
Went  softly  with  averted  face, 
Bearing  with  awe  because  they  must 
The  red  dust  back  to  the  red  dust. 
'Wildered  and  sore  amazed 
Legions  of  angels  gazed 
To  see  the  slow  procession  pass, 
Over  the  windswept,  shorthved  grass, 
Rounding  the  comer ; 
For  close  behind  His  dead. 
With  lowly  bending  head 
And  weary  feet  that  bled, 
Came  the  Chief  Mourner, 

O  softly,  solemnly. 
Slowly  and  lovingly, 
Following,  following, 
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Adam's  Funeral 

Over  the  sod ; 
Following  mournfully 
Heartsore  and  drearily 
Who  could  it  ever  be  ? 
Yes,  it  was  God. 
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Obsequies 
FOR  A  HATCHET 

DARKLY,  at  dead  of  night,  and  in 
The  stillest  hour  of  all. 
There  will  be  solemnized  at  last 
A  solemn  funeral. 


Thank  heaven  it  is  not  too  late 
To  do  the  deed,  although 

Interment  should  have  taken  place 
Oh,  long  and  long  ago. 


The  loneliest  wood  is  not  too  lone 

For  such  a  wayfaring ; 
The  deepest  grave  is  not  too  deep 

For  such  a  gruesome  thing. 
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Obsequies 

No  mourners  need  be  there.    No  stone 
Shall  mark  the  lonely  spot ; 

No  flowers  (by  request),  no  bay 
Nor  blue  forget-me-not. 


Tears  are  taboo  in  any  case. 

Also  recrimination. 
Friends,  please  accept  in  silence  this 

(The  only)  intimation. 
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When  I  Button-holed  a  Thought 

THIS  is  the  first  time  that  you  chanced 
my  way 

And  yet  I  surely  know 
You  were  not  bom  of  any  yesterday 

But  long  and  long  ago. 
You  are  not  young ;  and,  still,  you  are  not  old ; 

You  are  so  simply  true. 
The  days  seem  wasted,  lost,  misspent,  and  cold 

Before  I  met  with  you. 
How  did  you  find  your  way  to  me  at  last  ? 

Where  were  you  yester-year  ? 

Always  I  have  been  coming  through  your  past ; 

This  day  has  brought  me  near. 
Embrace  me  if  you  will.     Then  send  me  forth, 

Newly  apparelled — sweet  ; 
For  I  must  journey  to  the  south  and  north, 

See,  wings  are  on  my  feet ! 
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Didst  Thou  Know? 

WHEN  Thou  didst  slowly  make 
A  vein  for  silver  in  the  long  ago. 
And  lay  the  iron  ore 
Down  on  the  earth's  dark  floor 
Rugged  and  cold  : 
And  when  in  turn  Thy  thought 
Conceived  and  finely  wrought 
That  ever  lovely  thing,  a  spreading  tree — 
Ah,  didst  Thou  then  in  awful  vision  see 
Thy  creatures  outraged.  Lord,  to  humble 
.     Thee  ? 

Oh,  didst  Thou  know 
How  one  sad  day 
For  thirty  bits  of  silvered  dross 
Thou  w^ouldst  be  sold  ? 
And,  in  the  far  away, 
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Didst  Thou  Know? 

Nails  made  of  iron  grey 
Would  hold  Thee  to  a  cross 
Hewn  from  a  tree  ? 

And  when  by  careful  plan 

Thou  didst  make  man 

The  radiant  creature  of  eternity, 

Then  didst  Thou  see 

That  man  would  ever  turn  and  be 

A  rebel-son, 

Lost  and  undone, 

A  vassal  to  Thy  enemy. 

And  on  a  darkened  dreadful  day 

Would  will  Thy  life  away  ? 

If  Thou  didst  clearly  see 

That  this  would  be, 

I  wonder  Thou  didst  ever  make 

That  silvered  way. 

That  iron  grey. 

That  spreading  tree  so  brave  and  taU, 

Or  man  with  lordship  over  aU ; 

Unless    there  were  some  secret  joy,   fore- 
known 
To  Thee  alone  ; 
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Didst  Thou  Know? 

Some  topmost  peak  of  vision  fair, 
Higher  than  Pisgah's  highest  stair. 
It  must  have  been  a  joy  most  rare 
Since  for  its  sake 

Thy  hand  would  even  dare  to  make 
The  silver  vein  on  earth's  dark  floor. 
The  outstretched  tree,  the  iron  ore : 
And  by  dehberate  careful  plan 
Could  fashion  man. 
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The  Old  Waggon 

LUMBERING,  lumbering  slow, 
Went   the    old   waggon    down   the 
street 
Among  swift  shrieking  things  that  tear 
Heedless  and  petulant — and  there 
The  brave  old  waggon  needs  must  go 
Cahnly — piled  high  with  mistletoe. 


And  once,  in  some  West  Country  lane 
Of  gnarled  grey-Hchened  apple  trees. 
On  some  gay  poplar's  mysteries 
That  sUver-berried  wonder  grew. 
Kissed  by  the  sun,  wooed  by  the  rain. 
Known  intimately  by  the  few. 
But  serenaded  by  the  wren, 
Or  by  a  blackcap  now  and  then. 
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The  Old  Waggon 

Slowly,  with  many  a  groaning  sigh. 
The  waggon  creaked  and  lumbered  by. 
And  men,  grey-bearded,  calm,  and  wise. 
Had  old  dreams  shining  in  their  eyes. 
Fine  shingled  ladies,  here  and  there, 
Paused  at  the  pavement's  edge  to  stare. 
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A  Guest-Chamber 

MEMORY  knows 
How  stm  it  lies, 
Between  the  sunset  and  sunrise. 
The  pilgrim  is  past  hope  or  prayer 
Who  could  not  lay  his  load  down  there. 

Scent  of  a  rose 

Breathes  in  the  gloom 

Which  dusk  brings  to  that  friendly  room. 

And  through  the  lattice  open  wide 

Sweet  ghosts  of  saintly  lihes  gUde. 

Here  one  may  prove. 
Here  one  may  see 
How  comradely  a  bed  can  be. 
PiUows  will  speak  a  soothing  word, 
And  sheets,  when  these  are  lavendered. 
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A  Guest-Chamber 

Cool  windlets  move 

The  curtained  space 

Until  the  first  star  shows  her  face. 

Then  through  the  dark  that  old  delight- 

A  weir  running  in  the  night. 
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A  Psalm  of  Hope  for  the  Body 

THOU  art  more  than  a  clod  ; 
More  than  a  rough-spun  dress  ; 
More  than  a  sheltering  pod 
For  a  soul's  homelessness. 

More  than  a  fettered  slave 

Bound  to  a  master ; 
Destined  to  fill  a  grave. 

Bom  to  disaster. 

Thou  art  a  thought  of  God ; 

A  long-planned  implement. 
Designed  to  fill  His  hand 

And  made  for  His  content. 

Angels  with  watchful  eyes 

Have  charge  of  thee, 
Lest  evil  should  surprise 

Thy  frail  mortality. 
26 


A  Psalm  of  Hope  for  the  Body 

Lest  uncouth  hand  should  chip 

The  vase  of  clay ; 
Or  underling  let  slip 

The  pitcher  by  the  way. 

When  thou  art  broken — when 

Thy  lamp  is  hfted  high, 
ShaU  He  who  made  thee,  leave  thee  then  ? 

Or  heedless,  put  thee  by  ? 
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Concerning  a  Prodigal 

C 


OMMON  SENSE  said  :"  Let  him  suffer ; 
Firmly  let  the  black  ox  tread." 


Grace  said :    "  If  he  comes  I'll  give  him 
Welcome,  aye,  with  board  and  bed." 

Long  stood  Kindness  in  the  doorway. 
Hoping  he  might  chance  to  pass. 

Love  went  after  him  to  world's  end, 
Bare  foot  over  broken  glass. 
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An  I.O.U. 

WHEN  I  can  pay  the  sunshine 
For  shining  on  my  face, 
And  recompense  the  violet 
For  her  exceeding  grace  : 
Or  re-imburse  the  robin 

For  his  bhthe  company, 
Or  hand  the  dancing  river 
A  small  gratuity ; 

When  money  helps  the  moonbeams 

To  wax  awhile  or  wane  ; 
When  silver  lures  the  summer ; 

WTien  bank  notes  bribe  the  rain ; 
WTien  for  a  salary,  the  stars 

Shine  clearer  and  more  true. 
That  very  day  I'll  surely  pay 

You,  dear — for  being  you  ! 
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Without  You 

THE  room,  without  you,  dear,  is  bare 
And  has  a  sad  unfvunished  air. 

The  house,  without  you,  seems  to  stay 
Listening  for  your  step  all  day. 

The  world,  without  you,  would  be  lone 
And  flavourless  to  me,  my  own. 

My  heart,  without  you  ?     Oh,  my  Sweet 
You  may  leave  house,  or  home,  or  street, 

And  wander  how  and  where  you  will — 
My  heart  remains  well  furnished  still. 
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A  Psalm  of  the  Dumb  Creation 

OTHOU  Who  hearest  prayer, 
To  Thee  shall  all  flesh  come ; 
And  we,  the  inarticulate. 
By  reason  of  our  low  estate 
So  doubly  need  Thy  tender  care, 
For  we  are  dumb. 

Long,  long  ago.  Most  True, 
When  man  was  pure  and  wise 
Fresh  from  his  coronation  day ; 
Nearer  the  angels  ;    holding  sway 
O'er  us,  his  brothers;    well  he  knew 
That  over  us,  but  under  Thee, 
He  held  his  glorious  regency. 

Man  was  so  kingly  then,  we  could  not  crave 
A  higher  destiny. 
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A  Psalm  of  the  Dumb  Creation 

His  sceptre  was  so  welcoming, 

His  service  such  a  royal  thing, 

Right  joyously  we  gave 

Obedience  and  fealty 

To  him  who  drew  his  power  from  Thee. 

Now,  we  have  half  forgotten 
That  Eden  hour 

Before  the  thistle  tore  the  wheat, 
Or  the  thorn  choked  the  flower. 
Down  the  long  years,  so  tyrannous 
Has  been  Thy  regent's  way  with  us  ; 
For,  though  we  had  no  choice  at  all. 
He  dragged  us  with  hun  in  his  fall. 
And  none  of  us  can  understand 
Why  Thou  hast  left  us  in  his  hand  ; 
A  hunter  with  a  hunter's  cry ; 
A  despot  with  a  despot's  eye ; 
A  trader  with  a  trader's  whim  ;  ^ 
And  yet  Thy  mercy  ransomed  him. 

Is  there  no  witness  who  will  stand 
On  our  behalf  and  lay  his  hand 
On  each  of  us,  and  teU  Thee  all  ? 
CaUing  to  mind  Thy  righteous  laws 
32 


A  Psalm  of  the  Dumb  Creation 

Tender  and  strong  to  plead  the  cause 
Of  the  wronged  tiger  kept  in  thrall ; 
One  who  will  bring  before  Thy  face 
The  sad-eyed  long-winged  eagle's  case  ; 
Who  will  not  varnish  nor  misstate 
The  worn-out  pony's  ghastly  fate  ; 
Nor  minimize  the  shuddering  fear 
And  anguish  of  the  hunted  deer  ? 

Life-Giver,  didst  Thou  ever  mean 
Thy  golden  gift  to  lose  its  sheen, 
And  languish  into  sober  grey 
With  all  its  sparkle  drained  away  ? 
It  may  be  Thou  hast  still  in  store 
A  brighter  and  a  better  day, 
When  our  long  travail  will  be  o'er ; 
Thy  family  about  Thy  door ; 
Thy  prodigal  in  his  right  mind  ; 
And  the  dark  cloud  all  rainbow-hned ; 
Life  will  be  sunshine  then,  and  song — 
How  long  ?     O  holy  Lord,  how  long  ? 
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Prickles 

I  PUT  my  prickles  out,  because  all  day 
Things  had  not  pleased  my  sense  of 
what  was  right. 
My  wishes  walked  abroad — ^but  none  made 

way; 
Signalled — but  no  one  halted  at  the  sight. 
So  feeling  grieved,  ignored,  and  tossed  about, 
I  put  my  prickles  out. 

And,  straightaway,  it  seemed  to  me, 
John's  shining  armour  showed  a  score 
Of  two-edged  spikes,  that  ruthlessly 
Protruded  more,  and  more,  and  more  ! 
While  out  from  Bunty's  silver  wings 
Sprang  tomahawks,  such  deadly  things. 
At  the  same  moment,  placid  Jane 
Bristled  all  over  with  disdain. 
34 


Prickles 

Then,  when  the  house  seemed  far  too  small 
And  circumscribed  to  hold  us  all ; 
When  the  slow  scent  of  roses  stole 
Into  my  angry  crumpled  soul 
And  smoothed  the  creases,  hushed  the  din — 
Then,  I  put  all  my  prickles  in. 

But,  it  took  time  to  mend  each  rent 
In  my  dear  John's  accoutrement ; 
And  certain  sorry  hours  went  sighing 
Before  our  Bunty  felt  like  flying ; 
And  sad  and  sore  'twas  hard  for  Jane 
To  find  her  cheery  self  again. 

It  is  a  triumph,  surely,  to  begin 
With  a  good  grace  to  put  one's  prickles  in, 
But,  oh,  a  greater  triumph  still,  no  doubt. 
Is — never,  never  to  have  put  them  out ! 
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An  Old  Nurseryman  to  the  Ghost  of 
a  Christmas  Rose 

THEY  bought  you  with  silver. 
Loving  your  whiteness  ; 
Loving  right  kindly  your  glistering  wear ; 
They  took  you  away,  and  they  loved  you 

so  bhndly 
They  kiUed  you  for  want  of  a  little  fresh  air. 

Lost  aU  your  brightness  ; 
Dimmed  every  chalice  ; 
Languishing,  so  they  said, 
Till  you  were  dry  and  dead. 
Homesick  and  wan,  you  prayed 
Dumbly  for  friendly  shade. 
All  the  white  host  of  you 
Cried,  and  the  ghost  of  you 
Called  from  your  palace. 
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To  the  Ghost  of  a  Christmas  Rose 

Haunting  the  clean-cold  air, 

Silent  you  could  not  be — 

Still  they  could  only  stare 

Treating  you  tenderly. 

I,  who  had  friended  you  ; 

I,  who  had  tended  you  ; 

Root  and  leaf,  bud  and  flower, 

Not  for  a  passing  hour. 

Nor  for  a  night  or  two, 

Nay,  but  your  whole  hfe  through — 

I  knew ! 

One  last  look  I  gave  you ; 
No  prayer  could  save  you  ; 
Nor  counsel  avail  you  ; 
I  knew  they  would  fail  you 
As  day  followed  day. 
Silver  had  purchased  you ; 
What  could  a  lover  do  ? 
Watching  you  borne  away — 
What  could  a  lover  say  ? 
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To  My  Daughter 

Y  blithe  bird,  I  should  like  to  think 
that  never, 
In  the  gay  mornings  that  are  yet  to  be, 
WiU  you  disdain  old  ties,  nor  wish  to  sever 
One  bar  of  any  ancient  boundary. 


I  should  Uke  to  see  your  flag  fly  even  higher  ; 
I  should  hke  your  nimble  hands  to  gain 
more  skill ; 
To  ghmpse  your  young  undaunted  heart's 
desire 
Growing  more  noble,  and  more  straight 
your  will. 

Oh,  you  must  climb,  without  one  cord  to 
bind  you. 
Step  after  step  and  never  look  behind  ; 
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To  My  Daughter 

Eyes  keener,  brighter  than  my  own  will  find 
you; 
Brave  hands  will  beckon  you.     I  shall 
not  mind  ! 

But  if  you  stumble,  if  you  should  just  falter. 

Drop  lame,  and  for  a  season  walk  with 

pain. 

My  hopes  will  soar  unmaimed  and  never 

alter. 

Though  I  shall  hmp  until  you  run  again. 

I  could  not  feel  aggrieved  if  Hfe  should  sing 
you 

Songs  sweeter  far  than  any  I  have  made  ; 
Nor  jealous  if  experience  should  bring  you 

To  avenues  wherein  I  never  strayed. 

Only  march  on  !     Yet  when  dreams  over- 
weight you. 
Or  when  the  straight  road  winds  uphill 
too  fast, 
When  good  folk  over-praise,  or  under-rate 
you, 
Whatever  cloud  may  make  your  sky  o'er- 
cast. 
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To  My  Daughter 

Remember  there's  a  path  you  need  not  grope 
for ; 
And  there's  a  gate  without  a  bolt  or  lock  ; 
A  window  with  a  lamp  you  need  not  hope 
for ; 
And  there's  a  door  where  you  need  never 
knock. 
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A  Girl's  Bedroom 

IT  has  a  look  as  though  soft  hands 
Had  been  about  it  here  and  there, 
As  though  a  young  untrammelled  heart 
Had  garnished  it  with  care. 

The  floor  feels  gay,  because  gay  feet 
Trip  to  and  fro  and  know  it  best ; 

The  walls  seem  merry,  for  they  hold 
How  many  a  crystal  jest  ! 

The  friendly  looking-glass  has  caught 
Sweet  serious  glances  unaware, 

And  wistful  dreams  are  hovering 
About  the  cushioned  chair. 

The  bed,  a  little  space  apart, 
Whispers  unutterable  things 

Of  twihghts  and  of  early  dawns. 
Shy  thoughts  with  silver  wings. 
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A  Girl's  Bedroom 

This  is  a  sanctuary — here 

Her  soul  may  loose  its  bolts  and  bars. 
Sweet,  keep  your  window  wide  enough. 

To  look  upon  the  stars. 
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A  Prayer  for  a  Beloved  Physician 

(A  WOMAN) 

BECAUSE  her  touch  is  like  a  healing  ray. 
May  Thy  good  hand  be  on  her  every 
day. 

Since  small  delights  she  is  content  to  miss, 
With  great  joy  wilt  Thou  compass  her  for 
this? 

And,  as  she  has  forsworn  her  rightful  sleep. 
Do  Thou  in  tranquil  ways  her  spirit  keep. 

Swifter  than  fear's  most  daring  prayer,  her 

feet 
Come,  bringing  courage  to  a  dreary  street. 

When  at  Thy  door  she  pulls  Love's  golden 

cord. 
Oh,  hasten  to  her — hasten — gracious  Lord. 
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For  Delight 

KNOWING  man's  lonely  spirit  must  keep 
tryst, 
The  Lord  Almighty  freely  gave  His  Christ. 
And  lest  man's  intellect  should  starve.  He 

sent 
Science  and  stars  and  music's  ravishment ; 
Made  for  his  body's  need  so  many  things — 
Fruit,    honey,    wheat,    and    crystal    water 
springs. 


These   are   crude   facts   that   any   hirehng 

knows. 
But  why,  and  wherefore,  did  God  make  a 

rose  ? 
Why  should  He  think  a  crimson-purpled 

thought. 
With  fold  on  inner  fold  so  finely  wrought, 
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For  Delight 

Shaped  like  the  fragments  of  an  angel's 

dress, 
And  pencilled  here  and  there  to  loveUness, 
All  perfect,  till  one  day  they  faU  apart 
Showing  the  golden  censer  of  her  heart  ; 
Breathing    out    odours,    pure    as    saintly 

prayer. 
As  mystical,  as  homesick,  and  as  rare  ? 

Man  could  have  hved  his  life  till  evening's 

close 
Humbly  and  worthily  without  a  rose. 
Yet  One  Who  knew  his  weakness  and  his 

might 
Made  roses  not  for  need,  but  for  deHght. 
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Guest ! 

THAT  He  might  be 
Of  His  heart's  tender  hospitality 
Host  to  a  weary  sinner,  dispossessed  ; 
Giving  him  shelter,  raiment,  food,  and  rest ; 
Bringing   out   bread   and   fish   and   honey 

comb  ; 
Speaking  fair  words   and  making  him   at 

home ; 
This — knowing    somewhat    of    His    lavish 

hand — 
My  heart  could  understand. 

But,  to  be  guest ! 

Gone  to  be  guest  with  one  who  cannot  know 
The  honour  that  is  his  I     And,  even  so. 
The  risk  He  takes  1     Who  knows  what  un- 
couth fare 
He  may  be  asked  to  share  ? 
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Guest ! 

And  who  can  tell  what  other  guests  may 

be 
Among  the  company  ? 
What  He  may  have  to  taste,  and  hear,  and 

see  ? 

Ah,  his  fine  courtesy,  how  well  expressed  1 
He  sits  among  the  rest. 
Not    bored,    nor    condescending,    nor    dis- 
tressed : 
Gone  to  be  Guest  1 
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A  Thought  for  Mending-Day 

THE  wind  and  sea  work  night  and  day 
Smoothing  unsighthness  away. 

The  kind  sweet  grass  with  utmost  care 
Patches  dark  places  thin  and  bare. 

In  the  dim  ether  angels  are 

Drawing  fine  threads  from  star  to  star. 

And  God  Himself  most  patiently 
Mends  broken  lives  with  broidery. 

I,  with  my  needle,  Uke  to  sit 
At  my  dull  task  and  think  of  it. 
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Let  Us  Give  Thanks 

LET  us  give  thanks  for  roses 
That  treasure  up  the  sun ; 
Let  us  give  thanks  for  lavender, 
Sweet  though  its  day  is  done ; 
Let  us  give  thanks  for  lilies, 

Dear  to  the  honey-bee ; 
Let  us  give  thanks  for  lad*s-love 
And  royal  rose-marie. 

Let  us  give  thanks  for  dreamers 

Who  light  our  common  ways  ; 
Let  us  give  thanks  for  kindliness 

On  our  unthankful  days  ; 
Let  us  give  thanks  for  memory 

To  keep  such  things  in  store ; 
And  for  forgiving  fingers 

Stirring  them  o'er  and  o'er. 
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Make  Me  Aware  of  Thee 

MY   Lord,    why   shouldst    Thou    ever 
knock  and  wait  ? 
Ah,  do  not  use  the  knocker  any  more. 
For  I  have  oiled  the  hinge  upon  the  gate ; 
I  have  set  wide  the  door. 
Thou  art  no  more  a  stranger   who   must 

keep 
Strict  rules  of  etiquette  and  courtesy ; 
Waiting   to  hear  "  Come   in  "  ;    afraid  to 

peep 
Into  the  hall  lest  it  should  anger  me. 
Nay,  those   who   love   me   most   I  seldom 

meet 
In  my  best  room,  solemn  with  flowers,  and 

neat. 
They  find  me  in  the  kitchen,  and  I  think 
The  wash-tub  is  no  barrier,  nor  the  sink. 
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Make  Me  Aware  of  Thee 

For  there  have  we  held  converse  sweet  and 

wise, 
And  each  has  gone  her  way  with  Hghtened 

eyes. 

Wnt  Thou  not  come  and  bear  me  company, 
And,  as  I  toU,  make  me  aware  of  Thee  ? 
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Like  Lavender 

SERMONS  are  forgotten, 
Loved  books  die. 
Sweet  songs  get  out  of  date 

And  so  pass  by. 
But  kindly  feelings  shown 

In  kindly  ways 
Last  on  like  lavender 
For  many  days. 
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Fifty  Years 

NOT  all  white  days  of  lily  and  of  rose, 
Not  all  white  days. 
There  have  been  anxious  dawns  and  darkhng 
nights 
Noontides  of  drabs  and  greys. 
Now,  after  long  long  seasons,  after  snows. 
Love's  radiant  flower  is  perfected  in  ways 
No  novice  dreams  of,  no  young  lover  knows. 

With  fifty  years  in  hand. 

Fifty  years  stepped  together, 
You  from  your  promised  land 

Can  laugh  at  weather. 
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Make  Me  a  Border 

MAKE  me  a  border  wide  and  gay 
Where  pilgrim  bees  will  come  and 
stay; 
Where  reverent  devotees  will  woo 
Monkshood,  and  borage  darkly  blue ; 
Let  me  have  foxgloves  spotted  pink 
Where  thoughtful  bees  may  pause  and  think ; 
And  tall  Madonna  lilies,  where 
Gold  censers  swing  for  soft-toned  prayer ; 
Let  those  who  crave  a  secret  cell 
Find  many  a  Canterbury  bell ; 
Plant  tall  delphiniums  deeply  set ; 
And  moon-faced  sunflowers  don't  forget ; 
Group  Michael's  daisies  close  together 
With  just  a  tuft  of  prince's  feather ; 
Sweet  Williams  wed  with  saucy  phlox ; 
Then,  a  neat  edging  of  cUpped  box, 
And  there's  a  border  wide  and  gay 
Where  pilgrim  bees  will  hirni  all  day. 
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A  Woman  Who  was  a  Sinner 

ALL  her  accusers  went, 
But  still  she  stayed 
So  pale,  and  so  intent 
Her  great  eyes  prayed 
Dumbly  for  pardon,  yet  for  very  shame 
Her  Hps  would  never  dare  to  speak  His  name. 

She  stayed  until  He  spoke. 

And  at  His  word 

Her  sorrowful  heart  broke. 

No  lost  soul  ever  heard 

Accents  so  courtly,  nor  so  kind  before  • 

She  might  have  been  a  queen — or  even  more, 

"  Woman  "—the  wonder-thing 
The  Lord  God  made. 
For  man's  pure  perfecting 
In  Eden's  glade, 
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A  Woman  Who  was  a  Sinner 

Knowing  the  winding  ways  her  feet  had 

trod 
He  saw  her,  still  the  handiwork  of  God — 

"  You  are  dark  and  distressed 
But  I  speed  you  towards  the  sun  ; 
Your  past  stares,  demon  possessed. 
But  I  bury  your  days  that  are  done. 
Men  call  you  unworthy  to  live, 
You  shall  live  to  be  worthy,  indeed  ; 
In  the  untitled  soil  of  your  future 
I  set  a  new  seed. 
Out  from  the  house  of  destruction, 
There  is  still  an  open  door. 
That  way  lies  dawn  in  the  making: 
Go,  and  sin  no  more." 
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"  It  was  Between  the  May  and  the 
Rose  '* 

Richard  Jefferies. 

First  Buttercup  : 

SAY,  will  She  come,  or  was  it  but  a  dream, 
That  joyous  singing  of  the  meadow 
Stream 
Which  spoke  of  her  ? 

Second  Buttercup  : 

Nay,  only  yester  eve 
The  Wind  told  tales,  too  wondrous  to  believe. 
Of  Her  fair  beauty,  of  Her  winsome  grace. 
And  bade  us  all  bow  down  before  Her  face 
When  She  should  come. 
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'*  Between  the  May  and  the  Rose  " 

Third  Buttercup  : 

But  when  ?     Ah,  sister,  when  ? 
The  Violet  hoped,  but  she  has  died  since 

then. 
The  Primroses  are  gone,  and  now  the  May 
Drops  down  upon  the  yellow  shining  way 
Great  pearls,  all  'broidered  on  a  cloth  of 

gold. 

The  Stream  : 

The  Iris  wakes,  for  emerald  fold  on  fold 
Unfurls,  and  royal  purple  shows  between — 

The  Wind  : 

Then  hush  !    At  last  She  comes — our  radiant 
Queen  1 

Chorus  of  Buttercups  : 

'Tis  She  !     'Tis  She  !    We  crowd  to  meet 

Her.    See 
The  Flags  fly  out,  for  now  right  royally 
She  holds  Her  court — the  waiting  overpast 
Hail  to  the  first  wild  Rose,  awake  at  last. 
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A  Woodlander's  Prayer  for  His  Son 

LET  him  grow  tall  like  an  elm  tree,  and 
straight  like  a  fir ; 
Let  him  wake  gay  as  a  bird  that  is  early 

astir  ; 
Let  him  be  gallant  and  strong  as  an  oak 

in  its  prime  ; 
Make  his  hopes  tender  and  true,   and  as 
sweet  as  a  lime. 


Teach  him  to  Hve  and  let  live,  giving  shelter 

and  shade 
To  creatures  less  sturdy  than  he  is  ;    nor 

ask  to  be  paid ; 
Give  him  patience  to  wait  through  long 

darkness  and  never  despair ; 
Give  him  riches  ;   a  joy  in  the  dawn,  and  a 

love  of  fresh  air. 
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A  Woodlander's  Prayer  for  His  Son 

In  a  city  his  spirit  might  sink  ;   in  a  palace 

his  soul 
Might  cease  to  be  kingly,  might  cringe  and 

grow  blind  as  a  mole. 
So  let  him  delight  in  the  wood,   and  be 

always  at  home 
With  the  wind  and  the  rain  and  the  sun, 

and  the  good  smeU  of  loam. 
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On  a  Little  Girl's  Birthday 

I  WILL  not  send  you  one  big  wish  like 
grown-up  people  do, 
But  just  a  flock  of  tiny  ones  with  lots  of 

love  to  you ; 
I'll  wish  you  happy  feet  to  dance  the  happy 

year  away  ; 
I'll  wish  you  happy  hands  to  work  and  help 

folks  every  day ; 
And  happy  eyes  to  smile  at  them  when 

things  go  all  awry ; 
And  Hps  that  won't  forget  to  sing  when 

httle  clouds  come  by. 
For  then,  with  such  a  happy  heart  and  gentle, 

joyous  ways, 
I  know  there'll  be  no  need  at  all  to  wish  you 

happy  days. 
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Old  Father  Fog 

OLD  Father  Fog  with  his  looks  so  grim. 
Made  all  the  children  afraid  of  him. 
And  the  last  of  the  Fairies  flew  away 
When  old  Father  Fog  came  by,  they  say, 
"  They  are  gone  to  Fairyland,  gone  to  hide, 
And  they'U  never  come  back  !  "  the  children 

cried, 
"  For  the  trees  are  bare,  and  the  flowers 

are  dead. 
And  we  hate  Father  Fog,"  the  children  said. 

Then  swift  to  the  Fairies'  citadel 

A  little  bird  flew  with  a  tale  to  teU. 

"Is  it  true  ?     Is  it  true,  what  the  children 

say, 
That  you'll  never  come  back  from  the  Far 

Away  ?  " 
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Old  Father  Fog 

But  Queen  Mab  smiled,  and  she  whispered 

low, 
"  TeU  old  Father  Fog  we  shall  change  him 

so; 
And  sing,  Httle  bird,  through  the  cold  and 

wet, 
Tell  all  the  children  to  trust  us  yet." 

So  that  httle  bird  sang.    And  one  dreary 

night 
The  Fairies  came  in  a  sudden  flight. 
They  took  Father  Fog  as  he  lingered  there 
And  twisted  diamonds  in  his  hair. 
Each  naked  branch  and  each  bare  brown 

thing 
Was  white  and  lustrous  and  gUttering 
And  the  children  shouted :    "  Tis  plain  to 

see, 
The  Fairies  changed  him  for  you  and  me ; 
And  because  they  came,  when  we  thought 

them  dead. 
We'll  love  Father  Fog,"  the  children  said. 
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At  the  Mill 

PAST  the  slow  swirling  river  where  the 
mill  is, 
I  came  to-day,  and  saw  the  quiet  flow 
Tossed  upward,  hurried,  scattered  to  and  fro. 
But  just  beyond  the  great  wheel's  noisy  fling, 
Where  the  pale  willows  hold  their  whispering. 
And  all  the  bosom  of  the  stream  so  stiU  is, 
God  set  His  Iflies. 

Outside  the  birds  sing,  and  the  wUd  bee 

dozes. 
For  drowsy  meadowsweet  alluring  stands. 
And  honeysuckle  stretches  loving  hands. 
Within,  the  thump  of  engines,  and  the  shout 
Of  busy  workers,  but — dear  God  ! — without, 
Where  every  fair  and  lovely  thing  uncloses, 
I  found  His  roses. 
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My  Limitations 

DEEP  in  my  heart  I  feared  that  they 
Would  take  my  liberty  away, 
Or  with  cool  impudence  would  claim 
Power  of  attorney  in  my  name. 
Making  me  look  the  veriest  fool, 
A  backward  infant  still  at  school, 
A  poor  slave,  driven  to  and  fro 
Whose  task-masters  might  come  and  go. 

I  made  resolves  in  any  case  : 
First,  to  withstand  them  to  the  face, 
And  after  that  it  might  be  wise 
Never  by  chance  to  recognize 
By  smallest  look  or  word  or  sign 
That  they  were  any  kin  of  mine. 

And  so  I  snubbed  them  every  day 
In  such  a  proud  disdainful  way, 
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My  Limitations 

I  never  heard  a  word  they  said  ; 

In  the  broad  street  I  cut  them  dead. 

And  if  kind  friends,  or  fond  relations 

Said  :    "  How  about  those  hmitations  ?  " 

Then  I  impUed,  without  regret, 

That  we  were  not  acquainted  yet. 

And  then,  hfe  took  an  awkward  turn. 
There  came  new  lessons  hard  to  learn ; 
Sharp  sudden  comers  to  be  faced  ; 
And  more  than  once,  when  reckless  haste 
Would  have  uptripped  me  on  the  track, 
Those  limitations  held  me  back. 

And  now,  with  slowly  ghmmering  sight, 
I  glimpse  the  truth  all  dazzUng  bright  j 
These  are  not  jailers  sent  to  chain 
My  soul's  desires  in  prisoned  pain  ; 
They  are  not  robbers  come  to  break 
My  jewel-chest  for  treasure's  sake  ; 
No,  in  each  one  of  them  I  see 
God's  strong  bright  angel  guarding  me. 
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An  Easter  Journey 

OH,  April,  April !    No  one  else  but  you 
Could  smile  and  smile 
Saying  the  same  sweet  nothings  mile  by  mUe 
And  not  grow  wearisome  ! 
Primroses  all  the  way. 
Ecstatic  lambs  at  play : 
Orchards  still  full  of  dreams : 
Sunht  rejoicing  streams  : 
And  brown  woods  almost  bare, 
With  here  and  there 

A  yellowing  pahn  ;   a  shining  silvered  pear. 
Until,  tired  travellers  come 
Round  the  long  road's  last  bend 
To  journey's  end. 
Glimpsing,  how  joyfully. 
The  Sea  !     The  Sea  ! 
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Halting  at  my  Friend's  Gate 

HALTING    at    my    friend's    gate    and 
hastening 
Up  to  the  friendly  door, 
Sure  of  a  hand-clasp,  and  a  welcoming 

As  oftentimes  before ; 
Ere  I  could  knock  or  ring,  the  windows  bare. 

And  the  closed  door's  blank  face 
Told  their  own  tale.     My  friend  had  moved 
from  there. 
So  walking  back  a  pace 
I  met  a  neighbour,  and  he  said  our  friend. 

Weary  of  yonder  cot 
So  burdened  by  repairs,  was  loth  to  spend 

His  life  there,  and  had  got 
A  roomy  mansion  with  a  view  so  fair 

It  made  his  kinsfolk  glad 
To  think  of  him  set  free  from  all  the  care 
Of  the  poor  place  he  had. 
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A  Housewife's  Psalm 

GOD  is  the  Keeper  of  my  house  of  Life. 
He  carries  every  key. 
The  cellar  and  the  attic  each  shall  jdeld 
To  Him  their  mystery. 

He  will  not  let  the  ledges  of  my  soul 
Grow  dim  with  earthly  dust. 
He  is  so  faithful  He  will  always  keep 
My  treasures  free  from  rust. 

He  will  not  suffer  any  moth  to  fray 
White  garments  that  I  prize. 
My  choice  preserves  He'll  guard  from  all  decay 
With  tender  watchful  eyes. 

Lost  chances,  and  lost  tempers,  and  much 

more, 
His  candle  will  search  out  and  will  restore. 
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A  Housewife's  Psalm 

He  will  keep  watch  upon  my  hall  and  stairs  ; 
No  foe  can  come  upon  me  unawares. 

But,  should  unplanned  emergency  arise, 

Some  unexpected  guest 

Seeking  a  long  night's  rest 

For  weary,  aching  head — 

The  Keeper  of  my  house  will  find  supplies, 

And  soon  contrive  a  bed. 

Morning  by  morning  He'U  give  dihgence 

Keeping  my  windows  bright. 

He  will  not  fritter  vainly  my  poor  pence  ; 

But  night  by  night 

Will  draw  His  quiet  curtains  of  defence 

And  then  put  out  the  Ught. 
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Body  and  Soul 

The  Soul  to  the  Body  : 

IN  some  dim  unremembered  past 
You  and  I  were  wedded  fast ; 
Not  by  our  mutual  consent, 
Nor  for  our  mutual  content ; 
And,  yet,  so  joined  that  not  a  few 
Take  you  for  me,  and  me  for  you  1 

Sometimes  you  spring  to  meet  my  need 
Virile,  and  young,  and  live  indeed. 
But  oftener  you  hold  me  back 
Making  me  keep  the  trodden  track. 
When  I  would  reach  the  Infinite 
You  are  the  weight  that  clogs  my  flight. 

I  have  grown  used  to  you,  and  so 
I  cannot  lightly  let  you  go, 
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Body  and  Soul 

But  now  and  then  I  think  that  I 
Should  be  quite  glad  to  say  "  Good-bye," 

The  Body  to  the  Soul  : 

Tut  tut  !     I  may  be  dull  and  set, 
But  you  can't  do  without  me  yet ; 
You  would  be  just  a  homeless  thing, 
All  men  would  pass  you  shuddering. 
For  by  a  wise  and  just  decree 
Your  usefulness  depends  on  me. 

I  am  your  servant  ?     Slaves  in  fetters 
Should  have  fair  treatment  from  their  betters 
Taking  my  fealty  as  your  right 
You  dock  my  sleep  night  after  night ; 
The  air  you  give  me  is  not  good  ; 
You  stuff  me  with  indifferent  food  ; 
You  starve  me  crowded  hours  on  end  ; 
My  treasures  recklessly  you  spend. 

Not  to  be  tedious  let  me  say 

You  have  ignored  me  many  a  day. 

But  even  now  with  decent  care 

I'U  be  not  much  the  worse  for  wear ; 

Give  me  a  httle  longer  tether 

And — let's  go  on  and  work  together. 
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On  the  Passing  of  a  Great  and  Good 
Father 

WHEN  the  last  inn  is  looming  dim  and 
grey; 

When  tired  feet  scuff  the  last  dust  of  the 
way; 

When  the  sea  winds  blow  cold  upon  the 
face  ; 

And  the  set  time  for  sailing  comes  apace, 

Then  there  is  httle  that  seems  worth  the 
saying. 

Thoughts  that  were  current  coin  but  yester- 
night 

And  fit  for  paying, 

Will  not  pass  muster  in  that  strong  new 
Hght. 

The  ready  tongue  lags  slow 

And  the  bright  wit  bums  low ; 


On  the  Passing  of  a  Father 

For  words  at  best  are  weak  ; 

And  love  is  loth  to  speak. 

Who  would  intrude  his  petty  dreams  upon 

The  voyager  whose  leave  is  all  but  gone  ? 

And   still,  as  we   went    down   the   gentle 

slope 
With  our  beloved,  we  found  somewhat  to 

say. 
There  was  one  Theme  which  like  some  old 

sweet  air 
That  young  musicians  know. 
Came   with   new   tenderness   and  soothing 

power 
In  that  strange  stressful  hour. 
How  glad  we  were  we  learned  it  long  ago  ! 
Learned  it  as  young  migrating  birds  may 

learn 
Before  they  leave  the  nest,   and  vaguely 

yearn 
After  another  land.  Till  when  the  first  leaves 

fall 
Clear  in  each  breast  thrills  the  loud  trumpet 

call. 
Thus  had  we  learned  from  him  that  matchless 

song, 
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On  the  Passing  of  a  Father 

So  truly  matchless  now  ! 

For  all  the  way  along — 

That  weary  burdened  way — 

Kind  memory  and  hope 

Turned  slowly  o'er  and  o'er 

The  yellowed  score, 

Knowing    no   trembling   voice   nor   faulty 

instrument 
Could  rob  it  of  its  tender  sweet  intent. 

So  to  the  shore  we  came 
Still  keeping  pace, 
Then  the  red  sunset's  flame 
Lightened  his  face. 

He,  the  home-lover,  who  would  seldom  stir 
From  his  own  fireside,  was  the  voyager ; 
Yet,  as  he  stepped  aboard,  and  as  he  went, 
With  that  one  Theme   he  smiled  his  great 
content. 
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At  Primrose  Time 

AT  primrose  time,  when  thrushes  sing 
And  every  bough  is  quickening. 
The  tender  beech,  the  fragrant  hme. 
Where  honeysuckles  softly  climb. 
*Tis  then  that  merry  truant.  Spring, 
With  laughter  gay  and  rioting. 
O'er  the  bare  earth  must  madly  fling 
Her  gold  and  jewels  all  sublime, 
At  primrose  time. 

The  south  wind  woos  and  sighs  to  bring 
Anemones,  all  whispering. 
And  every  bluebell  is  a-chime. 
Decked  out  with  gossamer  and  rime, 
For  fairies  learn  their  'broidering 
At  primrose  time  ! 
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What  John  Said  to  His  Old  Float 


OO  there  you  are  ! 


You,  with  your  saucy  scarlet  tip,  to  lie 
In  this  old  drawer,  with  odds  and  ends  of 

string  ! 
You  who  have  heard  the  south  wind  whis- 
pering, 
And  hobnobbed  gaily  with  the  butterfly 
Who  sought  our  water-lily  like  a  star ! 

Ah,  well-a-day  ! 

We  were  such  faithful  comrades,  you  and  I, 
Bobbing  among  the  weeds,  I  see  you  yet. 
Dancing,  and  then  sucked  down,  and  then 

held  high  ! 
Hail  to  you,  float  !     Right  glad  I  am  we 

met ! 
Glad  that  you  chanced  my  way  ! 
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What  John  Said  to  His  Old  Float 

Out,    Income    Tax !     Thought    of    terrific 

rentals, 
A  vaunt !  .  .  .     I'm  going  now  to  look  for 

gentles  ! 
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The  Only  Slacker 

"  T'M  always  toiling,"  said  the  Wind, 

A     "  That  things  shall  never  get  behind  ; 
So  does  the  Rain  so  soft  and  kind ; 
And  the  slow  Tides  can  always  find 
Leisure  to  do  the  task  designed ; 
Even  the  Clouds  hang  silver-lmed, 
Shot  with  bright  flame  or  camadined  ■ 
And  on  and  on  with  steady  grind 
We  labour,  aU  our  zeal  combined 
To  keep  the  Worid  in  her  right  mind. 

"  But  there  is  one  at  any  rate 
Who  holds  aloof  in  solemn  state, 
Preoccupied,  or  else  too  great 
To  care  about  another's  fate ; 
The  seasons  may  be  soon  or  late, 
But  he  alone  will  pull  no  weight ; 
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There's  only  one 
And  that's  the  Sun." 

The  Wmd  passed  on  and  over  the  tjming. 
While  the  Sun  smiled  and  went  on  shining. 
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An  Old  Preacher 

IN  those  great  days  he  came — how  many 
a  mile — 
Moving  towards  us,  up  the  solemn  aisle 
Of  Cotswold  hills,  uncanopied  ;  and  through 
Chancels  where  shy  birds  lived  and  violets 

grew 
He  and  his  old  grey  horse  would  pick  their 

way 
'Mid  cloud  or  sun  each  Resurrection  Day. 

His  coat  had  shiny  seams ; 

His  snowy  cuffs  were  frayed ; 

His  eyes  were  full  of  dreams  ; 

And  when  he  prayed 

He  was  a  httle  child  with  joys  and  cares 

Running  sure-footed  up  familiar  stairs 

UntU  he  paused,  as  many  a  time  before. 

His  hand  upon  the  latch-string  of  the  door, 
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An  Old  Preacher 

Beckoning  to  the  halt,  and  maimed,  and  dim 
To  enter  in  with  him. 

When  he  would  preach,  his  doctrine  dropped 

as  slow 
As  the  sweet  dew  on  Hermon  long  ago. 
He  launched  no  thunder  with  its  shatterings. 
But  like  small  rain  on  young  and  tender 

things 
His  speech  fell  gently — out  the  soft  mists 

stole. 
Refreshing  many  an  over-anxious  soul. 

He  used  old  terms,  now  nearly  obsolete. 
Even  the  lads  forgot  to  swing  their  feet 
When  he  discoursed  about  the  ancient  curse 
Sin — the  dark  blot  upon  God's  universe. 
He  called  atonement  "  that  great  means  of 

grace 
Which  down  long  ages  cannot  change  its 

face." 
(Now,  when  I  see  great  scholars  turn  to  ice 
At  the  crude  notion  of  a  sacrifice  ; 
When  sermon-makers  rack  their  brains  to 

find 
Theses  more  suited  to  the  modem  mind, 
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I  wish  they  could — just  once,  at  any  rate — 
Hear  our  old  preacher  preach  on  Romans 
eight.) 

And  when  the  day  was  done, 

When  the  fast  westering  sun 

Was  down  behind  the  larches,  and  the  grey 

Of  twilight  stealing  slowly  on  its  way, 

There   were   brave   handshakes,    yes,    and 

shining  eyes 
And  mutual  benedictions  ;   long  good-byes. 
Often,  in  fancy,  I  can  see  him  still. 
Walking  beside  the  old  horse  up  the  hill. 
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What  Shall  it  Profit  a  Man? 

ONE  day  ! 
One  high  adventurous  day 
I'm  bound  to  lose  the  whole  world,  with  its 

way. 
For  then, 

'Tis  certain  I  shall  have  no  use  at  all 
For  any  of  the  temporal  joys  that  call 
To  mortal  men  ; 
Food,  raiment,  houses,  ease, 
And  honour — none  of  these. 
Nor  any  earth-bom  power. 
Will  count   for  treasure  in  that  stressful 

hour. 


And  only  one  lone  passenger  will  dare 
Sail  with  me  blindly  to  that  other  shore. 
Willing  to  share  my  fortunes  even  there 
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And  enter  with  me  the  munortal  door. 
One  only. 
Only  one. 

She  has  forgiven  many  a  shght, 
But,  if  I  silence  her  at  night 
And  turn  from  her  by  morning  Hght, 
Or  treat  her  as  I  would  not  treat 
The  veriest  stranger  in  the  street, 
Her  heart  may  fail— what  should  I  do 
If  with  the  world  I  lost  her  too  ? 
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Thoughts  of  a  Dressmaker 

GOD  bids  me  take 
Just  the  drab  fabric  of  my  common 
days  ; 
From  the  mean  snippings  of  my  earthly  ways 
He  bids  me  make 

Fine  raiment,  cut  with  skill  to  His  designing, 
Modish,  and  new,  and  shining. 

But,  fimibUng  with  the  poor  and  flimsy  stuff, 

Material  so  colourless  and  rough, 

I  wonder  He  should  set 

A  task  so  hard  ;    and  yet. 

Looking  past  all  my  failures,  frets,  and  jars. 

Somewhere,  among  the  stars, 

God  sees  the  perfect  Thing — 

The  finished  garment  ready  for  the  wearing. 

No  crooked  stitches  and  no  puckering ; 

No  careless  tearing. 
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Thoughts  of  a  Dressmaker 

Ah,  well,  the  thought,  the  dream,  is  His 

design 
Not  mine. 

To  disobey  or  doubt  Him  were  a  sin ; 
m  thread  my  needle  and — begin ! 
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To  a  White  Foxglove 

WHISPER  it  in  my  ear- 
How  comes  it  that,  among  your 

gorgeous  kin, 
You   glimmer  pale    as  moonlight,    and  as 

fair? 
Old  rose  and  purple  are  their  garments  rare. 
But  you  alone  in  shining  satin  wear. 
Perfect  \vithout,  all  glorious  within — 
Tell  me  the  secret,  sweet,  and  never  fear ; 
Whisper  it  in  my  ear. 

Whisper  it  in  my  ear, — 
The  tale — that  wondrous  tale  of  dim  delight. 
Say,  were  you  wedded  to  a  moonbeam  fay, 
Art  waiting  for  him  now,  by  night,  by  day. 
Here,  where  the  brook  gleams  silver  all  the 
way  ? 
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To  a  White  Foxglove 

'Tis  true  !  And  he  will  come — maybe  to- 
night, 

And  you,  in  bridal  garments  clean  and  white 

Will  greet  him  with  a  smile,  or  with  a  tear  ? 

With  rapturous  words  ? — ^Ah,  stoop  and  tell 
me,  dear. 

Whisper  it  in  my  ear  ! 
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Song  of  the  Christmas  Pudding 

BUBBLE,  bubble  ! 
Half  the  world  has  striven  to  make  me ; 
Half  the  worid  has  paid  me  toU  ; 
Black  and  yellow  men,  and  brown, 
In  the  country  and  the  town. 
Joined  their  work-worn  hands  to  blend  me  ; 
Bending  backs  and  brains  to  send  me. 
I'm  the  child  of  toil  and  trouble, 
I  have  triumphed  to  my  goal 
Over  wood  and  hay  and  stubble 
And  the  Empire  builder's  soul. 
Bubble,  bubble  ! 

From  the  virgin  soil's  red  furrow 
Sprang  the  miles  of  waving  wheat ; 
And  the  herd  went  slowly  streaming 
Round  the  ricks  where  hens  were  dreaming  ; 
Luscious  citron  gardens  lay 
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Still,  beneath  the  sun's  fierce  sway  j 
Long  the  fig  tree  held  her  store. 
And  the  slow  grape  purpled  more. 
Till  the  wind  came  by  to  Hnger, 
Softly  like  a  lover's  finger. 
In  the  silent  spicy  grove 
Stirring  cinnamon  and  clove. 
Bubble,  bubble  ! 

To  the  fields  of  sugar  cane ; 

To  the  angel  of  the  rain ; 

Bubble,  bubble  I 

To  the  salt  spray  of  the  sea ; 

To  great  ships'  machinery  ; 

Bubble,  bubble  ! 

To  the  treasures  of  the  hills  ; 

To  the  busy  clanking  mills ; 

Bubble,  bubble  ! 

To  the  mind  that  chose  and  weighed  me ; 

To  the  hands  that  stirred  and  made  me ; 

Bubble,  bubble  ! 

I  shall  owe  an  endless  debt 

Though  I'd  like  to  pay  them  double, 

StiU,  I  must  for  eight  hours  yet 

Bubble,  bubble  ! 

Bubble,  bubble  ! 
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A  Blacksmith's  Prayer 

NOT  the  hard  anvil,  Lord. 
I  would  not  have  an  anvil  for  a  heart. 
That  iron  wdll  which  warred 
So  stubbornly  with  Thee : 
Melt  it  in  Thy  love's  fire, 
Shape  it  to  Thy  desire, 
Then,  let  me  be 
The  hammer  in  Thy  hand. 
Slow,  steady,  but  with  overwhelming  power 
To  meet  the  hour. 
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To  an  English  Sunday 

kNCE  you  were  like  some  holy  maid 
'     Silent  and  shy,  yet  miafraid. 
Your  garments  fragrant  with  the  myrrh 
Immortal  palaces  confer 
Carried  a  spicery  so  sweet 
Men  knelt  in  awe  to  kiss  your  feet. 
You  hedged  us  in,  but  opened  wide 
A  great  gate  on  hfe's  further  side. 
For  on  your  brow  and  in  your  eyes 
We  glimpsed  our  long  lost  Paradise. 

Now,  men  strip  off  your  saintly  wear. 
That,  gay,  untrammelled,  debonair, 
Joming  your  hands  m  careless  way 
With  every  ordinary  day 
They  may  lose  sight  of  you— but  oh 
We  shall  be  fools  to  let  you  go  1 
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Down  Wiltshire  Way 

THERE  are  hosts  of  little  gardens 
Up  our  road — down  Wiltshire  way, 
All  flaming  red  with  hollyhocks 

And  golden  sunflowers  gay. 
There's  rosemary,  and  lavender. 

And  cheerful  aster  faces  : 
While  scented  stocks  and  powdered  phlox 
Deck  all  the  garden  places. 

We're  social  folks— we  sit  outside 

And  chat — down  Wiltshire  way. 
We  groan  about  the  scanty  crops 

And  at  the  price  of  hay. 
But  all  the  while,  the  butterflies 

And  bees  are  making  merry ; 
Wasps  take  a  sup  of  cider-cup 

And  many  a  draught  of  perry. 
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Down  Wiltshire  Way 

There's  scent  of  homely  mignonette. 

And  every  Httle  border 
Is  jubilant  with  jessamine, 

Or  pansies'  wild  disorder. 
And  there's  a  whiff  of  fragrant  spice 

From  lad's  love,  dim  and  grey, 
'Tis  nice  to  sit  and  crush  a  bit 

Of  that — do\\Ti  Wiltshire  way. 

A  httle  wind  down  Wiltshire  way. 

Comes  by,  and  stirs  the  grasses. 
Sings  round  about  the  laddies'  ears, 

And  whispers  to  the  lasses. 
And  of  the  wistful  tune  it  makes 

Old  rhymes  of  yea,  and  nay. 
Your  heart  can  tell — yes,  just  as  weU, 

As  ours — down  Wiltshire  way  1 
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An  Echo  Song  of  a  Garden 

SUMMER  had  come  to  the  little  old  town. 
Summer  had  come  ! 
Loudly  the  sea  in  her  white  and  blue  gown 
Was  calling  to  some. 
Over  the  house-top  and  in  at  the  door 
Came  a  low  chime  in  a  glad  major  key, 
Lilting  of  larkspur  and  lavender  lore — 
You,  at  your  lily  time,  calhng  to  me. 

Come !    I  miss  you  on  the  pathway ; 
Miss  your  footfall  in  the  grass  ; 
Your  grey  gown  among  the  foxgloves  ; 
Your  warm  glances  as  you  pass. 
You  waited  for  my  first  pink  rose 
To  put  on  royal  grace  ; 
You  knew  me  as  a  lover  knows 
The  one  belovdd  face  ; 
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Fickle,  I  think  you  would  not  he, 
Not  absent  long,  nor  dumb  ; 
You  have  not  broken  faith  with  me — 
Then  come! 


Gently  I  stole  from  the  little  old  town — 
Gently  I  stole  ! 

What  were  the  miles  over  hillside  and  down 
As  I  loosed  from  her  moorings  my  soul  ? 
Then,  down  through  the  highway  that  other 

years  knew, 
Up  the  old  lane  with  its  blossoming  tree  ; 
One  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  gate,  and  then 

— you. 
You,  at  your  lily  time,  waiting  for  me  1 
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To  a  Guardian  Angel 

IF  I  might  talk  with  you  awhile,  and  you 
might  talk  with  me  ! 
Though  my  best  hopes  are  lowlier  than  yours 

could  ever  be  ; 
Only  by  faith  I  know  the  One  Whom  your 
pure  eyes  can  see. 


You  think  in  aeons,  I  suppose,  while  I  must 

reckon  days. 
How  all  my  earthhness  must  shrink  before 

your  heavenly  gaze  ! 
You  have  a  solemn  charge,  to  keep  my  child 

in  all  her  ways. 


Yet  I  have  stretched  out  sheltering  hands, 
and  I  have  foUowed  after, 
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Building   her   lofty   palaces   with    cedared 

roof  and  rafter. 
Striving  to  make  her  house  of  life  brimful  of 

light  and  laughter, 

I  may  have  fought  against  you,  never  know- 
ing nor  discerning 

The  golden-towered  city  whither  your  pure 
soul  was  turning. 

Your  great  heart  will  forgive  me  that  I  am 
so  slow  in  learning. 

Sometimes  my  love  has  traced  you,  won- 
dered at,  and  blest  your  skill 

In  turning  back  great  danger ;  but  alas 
my  wayward  will 

Has  often  claimed  your  laurels,  and  per- 
chance will  claim  them  stUl. 

And  yet  the  bond  between  us  !     Who  can 

loosen  it  or  break  it  ? 
The  child's  thirst  ?     Angel,  it  is  yours  and 

mine  to  slake  it — 
Her  faith  ?     If  two  of  us  agree — why,  who 

on  earth  can  shake  it  ? 
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The  Two  Chairs 

THE  Cherry-tree   and  the  Walnut   tall 
Looked  pleasantly  over  the  old  stone 
wall. 
They  bowed,  and  nodded,  and  bade  good 

cheer 
To  the  friendly  trees  in  the  garden  near. 

In  a  shady  nook  'neath  the  Copper  Beech 
Two  chairs  were  placed  together,  and  each 
Was  a  charming  chair  in  its  own  nice  way. 
Though  one  was  for  work,  and  the  other  for 
play. 

One  was  a  dainty  walnut  chair 
Upholstered  with  chintz  of  a  pattern  rare. 
Pleasant  to  sit  in,  with  springs  of  the  best. 
An  ideal  chair  for  an  afternoon's  rest. 
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The  other  chair  was  a  sturdier  thing, 
Scratched  and  battered  with  clambering  5 
With  cuts  and  hammerings  here  and  there — 
'Twas  just  a  cherry-wood  rocking-chair. 

Walnut-tree  : 
Well,  to  be  sure  !     In  the  years  to  be 
That's  what  will  happen  to  you  and  me. 
So  now,  friend  Cherry,  just  tell  me  true, 
What  fate  would  you  fancy  to  fall  to  you  ? 
Would  you  be  an  old  rocker  hke  that  one 

there. 
Or  a  splendidly  handsome  upholstered  chair  ? 

Rocking  Chair  : 
To  and  fro. 
To  and  fro. 
That  is  how 
I  Uke  to  go  ! 

Cherry-tree  i 
'Tis  a  poor  thing  indeed  !     So  old  and  worn, 

alack ! 
With  half  the  paint  scratched  off  its  battered 

back, 
I  hope  I  never  come  to  such  a  pass. 
But  still,  one  never  knows  one's  luck  !    Alas  ! 
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Walnut-tree  : 

My  wood  wiJl  make  a  chair  fit  for  a  queen  ! 
Like  that  one  yonder.  Seldom  have  I  seen 
So  fine  a  thing  !  With  not  a  dent,  nor  scar  ! 
I  hope  I  find  myself  where  such  things  are. 

Upholstered  Chair  (to  the  Rocker)  : 

Why,  deary  dear  !     Well,  weU  !     You  poor, 

poor  thing  ! 
Where  did  you  get  that  awful  bit  of  string 
Tied    round    your    leg  ?     And — ugh  !    that 

candle  fat 
Dropped  down  your  back  ?     The  very  sight 

of  that 
Makes  me   feel  faint !     How  is  it,  friend, 

that  you 
Are  so  passe,  whUe  I'm  as  good  as  new  ? 

Rocking  Chair  : 

Little  hands  have  fondled  me. 
Little  feet  have  scrambled  o'er  me. 
Every  day  most  tenderly 
Little  dancing  toes  outwore  me. 
Rosy  Hps  have  oft  caressed  me  ; 
Sunburnt  legs  have  kicked  and  pressed  me, 
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Pulled  and  carried  where  they  will, 
I'm  the  children's  favourite  still  1 

Upholstered  Chair  : 
The  children  never  are  allowed  to  touch  me. 
They  simply  would  not  dare  to  climb  and 

clutch  me, 
You  should  not  look  so  friendly,  dear. 
Oh,  you'll  regret  it,  never  fear  ! 

Rocking  Chair  : 

Sometimes  I'm  a  motor-car. 
Sometimes  I'm  a  train. 

Or  a  steam  launch  saiHng  far 
O'er  the  sea  to  Spain. 

Jumping,  jolting,  joying,  jesting. 

Rocking  to  and  fro, 
I've  no  time  to  think  of  resting, 

Children  love  me  so  ! 

Cherry-tree  : 

I'd  rather  be  a  common  Uttle  chair 
With  love  marks  all  about  me.    Wear  and 

tear 
Is  better,  surely,  than  no  love  at  aU— 
No  tender,  dreamy  memories  to  recall. 
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Walnut-tree  i 

I  think  the  same.     I  envied  that  fine  chair 
Its  handsome  looks,   its  new  and  courtly 

graces. 
But  if  I  could,  I'd  rather  far  change  places 
With  the  little  rocker  there, 
The  common  httle  rocker, 
The  cherished  iU-used  rocker, 
With  its  httle  love-prints  showing 
Under,  over,  everywhere  ! 

(Children  rush  into  the  garden.     They  jump 
and  swing  in  the  rocking-chair.) 

The  Wind  (Echoing  through  the 
Walnut-tree)  : 

I'd  rather  be  the  rocker. 

The  common  little  rocker. 

With  its  tender  love-prints  showing 

Under,  over,  everywhere. 
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A  Dog's  Prayer 

H,  master,  you  can  surely  see 
All  that  you  do  is  wise  to  me. 

I  never  weigh  your  right  or  wrong, 
Enough  that  you  and  I  belong. 

Success  may  crown  your  dearest  plan, 
Yet  love  you  more  I  never  can. 

And  though  you  miserably  fail 

No  change  knows  my  delighted  tail. 

Your  voice  can  raise  me  to  the  height 
Or  shroud  my  soul  in  blackest  night. 

I  watch  your  eye,  your  lip,  your  hand. 
Trying  your  thought  to  understand. 

Within  my  heart  one  earnest  plea, 
"  Where  you  are  let  me  always  be." 
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IT  seems  no  use  for  me  to  go 
To  teach  in  Sunday-school,  and  so 
I  think  I  shall  give  up  my  class  ; 
The  children  only  come  to  pass 
An  idle  hour.     They  talk  and  play, 
And  nearly  wear  my  Hfe  away. 

"It  is  quite  useless  to  prepare 
A  Bible  talk,  for  no  one  there 
Will  hsten.     Just  this  afternoon 
They  hummed  a  Uttle  careless  tune. 
And  giggled  when  I  tried  to  tell 
Of  Moses.     Yes,  and  Elsie  fell 
Right  off  the  form,  while  everyone 
Laughed  at  the  clever  thing  she'd  done  ! 

"  And  when  they'd  quite  got  over  that 
They  stared  and  talked  about  my  hat. 
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They  snuggled  up  to  me  to  press 

Their  sticky  hands  upon  my  dress. 

They  sniffed  my  roses,  stroked  my  fur, 

And  said  it  smelt  of  lavender, 

Till  I  was  wearied  out.     Alas  ! 

I  really  must  give  up  that  class  !  " 

What !     Give   it    up  ?     Just   when   you're 

getting  in  ! 
But  that  would  be  a  sin  ! 
Ear  Gate  is  not  the  only  way 
Of  entering  Child-Soul  City — nay ! 
There's  Feel  Gate,  too  ! 

Remember,  when  they  scramble  over  you. 
And  crease  your  blouse,  and  tread  upon  your 

toes. 
It  would  be  very  easy  just  to  close 
That  httle  gate — to  push  them  off,  to  frown. 
To  freeze  them  with  a  look,  to  talk  them 

down. 

You've  entered  Eye  Gate  !     Yes,  with  your 

red  roses  ! 
They  wiU  forget,  maybe,  your  thoughts  on 

Moses, 
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But  they'll  remember  long  that  you  were 

sweet, 
And  that  you  nodded  to  them  in  the  street. 

Oh,  they  may  stumble  at  the  Law,  but  under 

grace 
They  shall  see  Christ  through  something  in 

your  face. 
For,  as  you  traverse  some  unlikely  way. 
On  some  unlooked-for,  unexpected  day — 
Yes,  comrading  with  love  and  patience  that 

endures. 
The  freedom  of  the  city  shall  be  yours. 
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The  Church 

SHE  was  called  out 
To  receive  a  commission  ; 
Told  to  go  witnessing 
Right  to  world's  end. 
Out  she  fared,  homeless, 
And  poor,  and  a  stranger, 
A  fool,  overmastered  by  love  for  a  Friend. 

Eyes  lit  with  memories. 

Ears  tuned  to  star-song. 

Hands  bent  on  heaHng 

And  heart  set  on  fire. 

Prisoners  yearned  to  her. 

Janitors  turned  to  her, 

Kingdoms  were  won  by  her  fervent  desire. 

Did  she  wax  weary 
Of  being  a  stranger, 
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Weary  of  wearing 

The  homespun  and  grey  ? 

How  did  the  breach  begin, 

Letting  the  leaven  in, 

Till  she  was  side-tracked  and  losing  her  way  ? 

Flattered  by  fallacies  ? 
Lured  into  palaces  ? 
Feasted  and  fawned  upon  ? 
Drugged  till  her  wits  were  gone  ? 
TiU  it  was  hard  to  recognize 
The  pilgrim  of  the  shining  eyes. 

The  outcast  of  the  tattered  gown, 
AppareUed  now  in  bright  array, 
Was  camivalled  from  town  to  town 
To  make  a  lost  world's  gala  day. 
Proudly  she  went  with  Hfted  face 
'Mid  plaudits  of  the  populace. 
Clad  in  her  purple,  could  she  stir 
Though  wolves  came  in  and  ravished  her  ? 

How  cold  art  has  hmned  her. 
How  crafty  hands  trimmed  her. 
Till  treasure  was  tarnished  and  lamp  had 
burned  low ; 
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How  proud  prelates  named  her, 
How  bold  nations  claimed  her, 
The  student  may  read  and  the  watcher  may 
know. 

Dear  pilgrim,  sent  on  noble  quest, 

Yours  is  a  sorry  tale  at  best. 

Your  soul  is  still  a  wistful  thing  ; 

We  know  your  heart  goes  pilgriming  ; 

Your  priceless  Pearl,  obscured,  down-tossed, 

Was  never  permanently  lost ; 

Your  torch,  though  sadly  blown  about, 

Has  not  been  utterly  put  out. 

Yet,  homeless,  outcast,  and  footsore, 

Your  Lord  stands  knocking  at  your  door. 
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The  Spring 

I   WENT  down  with  my  pitcher  to  the 
stream, 
But  the  stream  was  nearly  spent. 
So  many  empty  pitchers  came,  and  went 
Back  brimming  to  the  needy  folk  in  town. 
No  wonder  that  by  now  the  silver  flow 
Ran  wearily  and  slow. 
So  many  thirsty  ones  came  stooping  down. 

I  went  up  with  my  pitcher  to  the  spring. 

Up  the  long  winding  way 

On   hands   and   knees,   where   winds   were 

whispering 
And  the  sky  seemed  great  and  wide  and 

pearly  grey. 
Shy  birds  sang  there,  and  many  a  rare  sweet 

bloom 
Grew  high,  or  nestled  in  the  creviced  gloom. 
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And  I  stood  listening  to  the  madrigal 
Of  one  brown  linnet  by  a  waterfall. 

So  further  yet,  until  the  rock-hewn  spring 

Came  tumbhng  quick  and  high. 

No  need  could  lessen,  no  defiling  thing 

Could  soil  the  swift  supply. 

I  fiUed  my  pitcher,  but  it  seemed  too  small 

To  hold  the  sparkhng  thrill, 

The  rainbowed  spray,  and  that  fine  crystalled 

call 
Of  water  from  the  hill. 
How  could  an  earthen  vessel  take  and  keep 
A  thing  so  five,  a  wonderment  so  deep  ? 
Or  move   amid   sad   women,  hard-pressed 

men. 
And  never  spill  a  httle  now  and  then  ? 

Back  with  my  pitcher  I  came    marvelling. 
For  the  path  how  httle  trodden,  scarcely 

known  ! 
So  very  few  have  time 
To  climb,  and  climb,  and  climb 
To  the  spring  up  in  the  hillside  all  alone. 
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Nine  Little  Willows 

NINE   little   willows  with   their   April 
dresses  on 
Stood  smihng  at  the  river  as  she  danced 
and  shone. 


They  stood  and  rimmed  the  river  as  she 

made  her  graceful  bend. 
Where  the  tiny  coppice  opens  at  the  emerald 

meadow's  end. 

"It's    eariyl     Why,    it's    eariy ! "     Hear 

the  httle  willows  caU, 
And  high  above  the  river  rang  the  cuckoo's 

madrigal. 

The  air  seemed  full  of  summer,  and  the 
grass  was  all  a'quiver, 
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And  those  merry  little  willows  stood  and 
curtseyed  to  the  river. 

Till  from  the  green  larch  coppice  came  a 

woodman  taU  and  tanned 
And  he  polled  the  Httle  willows  with  the 

great  axe  in  his  hand. 

He  polled  the  httle  wiUows  and  he  left  them 

shorn  and  bare 
So  utterly  bewildered  they  could  only  stand 

and  stare. 

They  could  only  stand  and  wonder,  and  the 

red  sun  set  upon 
Nine  little  pollard  willows  with  all  their 

glory  gone. 

"  No  hope  1  "  they  said.  "  Too  late  I  '' 
they  said,  until  the  east  grew  grey, 

And  the  first  lark  rose  dewy-wet  to  praise 
the  new-bom  day. 

"  There  is  no  such  word  as  never,"  sang  the 
river  old  and  kind, 
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"  And  always  there  is  hope,"  joined  in  the 
scented  singing  wind. 

And  those  worried  httle  willows  drew  great 

comfort  from  the  river, 
And  sent  down  sturdier  rootlets  through 

the  grasses  aU  a'quiver. 

Those  mournful  httle  wiUows  took  great 

comfort  from  the  wind 
And  breathed  in  all  the  witchery  and  wonder 

they  could  find. 

Till  April  came  that  way  again  in  blue  and 

sUver  sheen 
And  dressed  those  httle  wiUows  all  ahke  in 

hving  green. 
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The  Lengthening  Day 

LINE  upon  line,  and  each  line  in  its  place. 
Line  upon  line,  for  that  is  Nature's 
way. 
As  one  by  one  her  sweet  things  come  to  grace 
The  ever-lengthening  day. 

Deep  in  the  dripping  woods,  through  moss 

and  fern. 
Pale  primroses  reach  up  to  meet  the  light. 
Frost-loosened,  runs  once  more  the  singing 

burn 

In  shallows  silver-bright. 

O  scent,  and  song,  and  sweetness  I    Less  and 

less 
Reck  we  of  Winter,  more  and  more  of  Spring. 
Each  day  shall  "  better  other's  happiness," 
Each  night  more  gladness  bring. 
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Day  unto  day  must  utter  speech,  until 
June  roses  blow  and  croons  the  nesting  dove. 
When  earth  shall  all  her  promises  fulfil 
Of  laughter  and  of  love. 
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Signs 

IN  whirlwinds  and  in  tidal  waves  ; 
In  darkened  sun  ;   in  opened  graves  ; 
In  lightning ;  in  tempestuous  sea 
Men  have  been  cognizant  of  Thee. 

Again,  all  loving  and  all  wise, 
Thou  hast  come  down  in  angel  guise. 
Yet  mortal  vision  could  not  bear 
To  look  upon  Thy  heavenly  wear. 

So,  Thou  didst  kingly  lay 
Thy  bright  insignia  away, 
And  came  with  human  face 
To  take  a  human  place. 

Till,  slowly,  men  of  humble  days 
Traced  Thee  in  tender  human  ways ; 
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Through  still  small  voices  ;  swaddling  bands  ; 
Wine  at  a  wedding ;    healing  hands. 

Glimpsing  Thy  Godhead,  steadfastly 
They  pinned  their  simple  faith  to  Thee  ; 
Others  passed  by — but,  not  a  nod 
To  show  they  knew  Thee,  Very  God. 
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The  Wood 

I  LAY  in  the  dark  and  thought  of  the 
wood, 
With  her  drifting  snow  where  the  wild  plum 

stood  ; 
Of  green  moss  creeping  from  stone  to  stone  ; 
The  brook's  loud  banter  and  merry  tone ; 
Thought  of  the  wood  as  she  used  to  be 
And  her  wonder-child,  the  anemone  ; 
Her  fragile  bluebells  that  surged  so  far ; 
Her  wide  aisles  primrosed  with  many  a  star  ; 
Thought  of  the  wood  with  her  arms  out- 
spread 
In  benediction  o'er  every  head, 
Giving  her  children  such  tender  care 
She  had  the  halo  that  mothers  wear. 
That  mothers  wear  in  the  gloaming  light 
As  they  halt  and  linger  to  say  good  night ; 
And  all  night  long  in  a  listening  mood 
In  the  dark,  dark,  dark,  I  thought  of  the 
wood. 
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An  Old  Woman's  Thoughts 

A  CAT  with  half  an  eye  could  see 
I'm  not  as  young  as  I  used  to  be 
But  when  a  body's  legs  won't  go, 
It  makes  that  body  rather  slow. 
There  was  a  time — not  long  gone  by — 
When  I  was  reckoned  pretty  spry  ; 
I  was  a  rare  one  then  to  find 
Cobwebs  the  young  folks  left  behind. 
I  didn't  spill  my  tea  about, 
Nor  wear  my  apron  wrong  side  out ; 
Buttons  and  shoe-laces  and  strings 
Weren't  half  such  aggravating  things. 

Now,  butter  is  most  dreadful  dear. 
And  no  one  speaks  out  loud  and  clear ; 
I  can't  remember  people's  names. 
Even  my  specs  gets  up  to  games ; 
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I  lose  my  needle  and  mislay 
My  thimble  twenty  times  a  day. 

But,  there ! 

I've  got  an  easy  chair, 
And  decent  clothes  to  wear. 
I've  got  a  feather  bed. 
And  a  roof  above  my  head  ; 
I  can  see  right  down  the  street ; 
I  can  hear  the  children  sing  ; 
And  the  wind  comes  in  as  sweet 
As  a  beanfield  in  the  spring ; 
And  through  my  china  lustre, 
So  blue  and  straight  and  tall. 
The  sun  makes  me  a  rainbow 
To  dance  upon  the  wall  I 
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The  White  Road 

FROM  his  low  hamlet  in  the  vale, 
Among  the  hills  behind, 
Like  some  oft-told  adventurous  tale 
He  saw  the  white  road  wind. 

The  wet  earth  clogged  his  eager  way, 
The  red  clay  dyed  his  hand. 

But  the  soft  beckoning  breeze  of  May 
His  hopeful  forehead  fanned. 

Till  he,  with  early-morning  soul 
And  with  a  glad  heart-beat. 

Went  faring  towards  the  shining  goal 
On  February  feet. 

By  crag  and  solitary  peak. 
And  through  the  hissing  rain, 
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Not  to  the  right  hand  would  he  seek. 
Nor  to  the  left  again. 

Now  angry  torrents  crashed  and  swirled. 
Now  nights  were  long  and  drear  ; 

And  high  above  the  striving  world 
How  rare  the  atmosphere  1 

Far  from  the  old  familiar  things, 

And  far  from  human  kind, 
A  highway  for  the  feet  of  kings 

He  sees  the  white  road  wind. 
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In  the  Meantime 

N  the  dim  distance  I  can  glimpse  the  day 
When  I  shall  fold  my  earthly  dress  away 


And  rise  untrammelled,  gloriously  free 
To  start  upon  my  heavenly  ministry. 

Then,  very  swiftly  I  may  speed  afar, 
Bearing  good  tidings  to  the  utmost  star 

Then,  I  shall  company  with  souls  so  great, 
Content  to  toil,  or  just  to  stand  and  wait. 

Spending  the  riches  of  the  universe, 

I  shall  have  finished  with  my  slender  purse. 

Ah  well !    Since  in  the  meantime  I  must  bear 

With  the  slow  drudgery  of  step  and  stair, 
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Why  should  I  make  a  sharp  dividing  line 
Between  the  earthly  life  and  the  divine  ?' 

Answering  the  door,  and  teaching  Jane,  may 

be 
My  training  school  for  angels*  company. 
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A  Vesper  for  a  Tired  Soul 

WHEN  I  have  done  what  I  can, 
And  can  do  no  more, 
A  worn  itinerant  man 

I  come  to  Thy  door  ; 
Not  to  offer  my  wares 

As  poor  pedlars  do, 
A  pack  of  fugitive  prayers 

And  a  dream  or  two  ; 
Nor  to  lay  down  my  load 

As  the  homeless  may 
Who  come  to  the  end  of  the  road 

At  the  end  of  the  day  ; 
Neither  for  food,  nor  for  pence ; 

Yet  I  come  to  Thee 
Just  for  the  comforting  sense 

Of  Thy  company. 
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